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SINCLAIR LEWIS

SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY had been a collection of poems,
Winesburg, Ohio a collection of short stories. Main Street
(1920) was in the more customary and popular form of a
novel, and it carried the protest against the village to an
immediate, immense audience. A brief passage in the book
became a classic for the decade. Village contentment, the
passage ran, was "the contentment of the quiet dead, who are
scornful of the living for their restless walking. It is negation
canonized as the one positive virtue. It is the prohibition of
happiness. It is slavery self-sought and self-defended. It is
dullness made God." There was, another passage said, a village
virus that "infects ambitious people who stay too long in the
provinces/' Hundreds of thousands were not content, the book
insisted. They were only silent The book broke up the con-
spiracy of silence, and the revolt from the village swept across
the whole country, with acrimonious attacks and defenses.
It was often charged that Lewis had followed the lead of
Spoon River. He had in 1920 not even read the book, and his
own dissatisfaction with dry provincialism went back to his
youth. He was born in 1885 *n Minnesota, son of a country
doctor who had come there from New England. In the small
town of Sauk Centre (original of Gopher Prairie) the ro-
mantic boy resented it that Minnesota had no Robin Hoods
nor Ivanhoes nor Round Tables. At Yale he found it was not
the mellow community he had expected. He held himself
chafingly aloof, belonging to no societies, making few close
friendships, prowling at night through the back quarters of
the town. He first appeared in print with a poem on Lancelot,
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